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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





The next meeting will be held on Wednesday, April 23rd, at 
7.30 p.m., at the National Library for the Blind, 18, Tufton Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 1, when an address will be given by Mr. J. Gerard 
O’Leary on “ Librarianship and 0 png Theory.” 

The Junior Section will meet at 7 p.m. for a business meeting. 

In connection with the above meeting, arrangements have been 
made to visit the County Hall, Westminster, at 3.30 p.m. Members 
meet at the main entrance, Belvedere Road, at 3.20 p.m. 

It is hoped that members will endeavour to attend both the 
afternoon and evening meetings. 

Arrangements are in hand for a joint excursion, with the London 
and Home Counties Branch of the Library Association, to Worthing, 
on Wednesday, May 28th. 

Council Meeting.—The April Meeting of the Council will be 
held at the National Library for the Blind, on Wednesday, April 16th, 
at 7.30 p.m. The May Meeting will be held at a place to be announced, 
on Wednesday, May 14th, at 3.30 p.m. 





Important.—Will the Associate member who forwarded to the 
Honorary Treasurer a P.O. for 4s., on March 19th, in payment of 
his or her subscription, and who has not yet received receipt for same, 
kindly communicate with the Honorary Treasurer, Central Public 
Library, Battersea, S.W. 11. 
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The Work of the Council.—The March meeting of the Council 
was held on Wednesday, the 12th, at the National Library for the 
Blind. 

In the unavoidable absence of the President, Mr. W. Benson 
Thorne was voted to the Chair, and amongst the correspondence 
read was a letter from the staff of a public library acknowledging 
the help the Association had rendered them in their effort to secure 
improved conditions of service. The Honorary Librarian submitted 
a list of works which she considered should be added to the Associa- 
tion’s Library ; the requisite order was given for the purchase of the 
books, a step which should tend to increase the usefulness of the 
Library to members. 

Arising out of the report of the Finance Committee the Chairman 
commented on the steady sale of the A. A. L. Series, and obtained 
the consent of the Committee to reprint any of the series which should 
go out of print, subject to necessary revision by the various authors. 
We understand that the greatest demand has been for Mr. Berwick 
Sayers’ The Grammar of Classification, which is now practically out of 
print. 

The Honorary Editor announced that the matter held over from 
the last issue of the JouRNAL, together with the paper to be read at 
the March meeting, would provide sufficient matter for the April 
issue. This Committee also reported on measures they proposed 
to take in order to attempt to secure a more general use of the JOURNAL 
for advertisements of professional vacancies. 


The Education Committee reported that they had carefully con- 
sidered the proposed joint meeting with the South Coast Division, 
and they considered that it was advisable to hold it at Worthing on 
May 28th in order that advantage might be taken of the reduced fares 
which were granted to the London and Home Counties Branch of 
the Library Association for their meeting at Worthing on that date. 


The various proposed amendments to the Association’s Rules 
were next discussed very thoroughly, and these will now be sent to 
Divisional Committees in order that their reports thereon may be 
considered at the May Council Meeting. 

The election of new members concluded a lengthy evening’s 
work. 


The Salaries Scale.—With further reference to the Scale of 
Salaries published in our last number, we are asked to say that, apart 
from that Scale, which is strictly a professional one, there exists a 
London District Scale of Salaries applicable to the whole of the London 
Administrative, Technical and Clerical Services. 


Held Over.—We regret that we are compelled to hold over several 
matters of interest, owing to pressure on our space this month. 
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THIS YEAR’S SUMMER SCHOOL. 


The fifth Summer School of the University of London School 
of Librarianship will be held, with the co-operation of the Library 
Association and of the Association of Assistant Librarians, at Brussels, 
during the fortnight—July 14th to 26th. The Institut des Hautes 
Etudes de Belgique has kindly and courteously put at the disposal of 
the School rooms for lectures and classes. Lectures will take 
place, as far as possible, in the morning and early afternoon, after 
which visits will be arranged to take place to the principal Belgian 
Libraries, to Museums and Art Galleries and other places of interest. 

The fee will be Two Guineas for the course (One Guinea to 
students of the School, to members of the Library Association, and 
to members of the Association of Assistant Librarians). Fy 

Arrangements are being made for hostel accommodation and 
for reduced fares. Full particulars can be obtained from the Secretary 
of University College, London, W.C.1., although it is hoped that 
prospectuses may be to hand in time for circulation with this number. 


STOKE NEWINGTON.—ADOPTION OF ‘‘OPEN ACCESS.” 


The Stoke Newington Borough Council has adopted, on the 
recommendation of its Public Libraries Committee, a scheme of 
Library extension, including the conversion of the Lending Depart- 
ment from the indicator system of issue to ‘“‘ Open Access.” 

This scheme will link up the Library with the War Memorial 
Hall, erected last year at a cost of over £3,000, the Memorial Hall 
thus becoming the main entrance to the Library. Provision is made 
in the scheme for a new corridor, connecting up all departments, and 
a Gallery for the exhibition of Prints and Special Books. The estimated 
cost of the building extension is £3,500, and of the internal reconstruc- 
tion and furniture, £850. 

In recommending the adoption of the ‘‘ Open Access ” system of 
issue, the Libraries Committee state that much pressure has been 
received from borrowers, who, knowing that this privilege was granted 
in adjoining Boroughs, were asking that the same facilities might be 
given in the Stoke Newington Library. Wo 





EXAMINATION AIDS. 


We take this opportunity of drawing the attention of students 
to the numbers of the A.A.L. Series that are still in print, 
particulars of which will be found on our back cover. These 
pamphlets have been prepared by recognised authorities, and 
students will find them very useful just now for the purpose of a 
final “ run over” before the Examinations. 
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THE PRINTING PRESS: ITS PLACE IN LIBRARIANSHIP* 
By M. L. Honcss, Librarian, Hanwell Public Library. 


If, by some means, we could be translated into the Middle Ages 
and still follow, in some measure, the calling of librarian, I imagine 
that we would be employed in monasteries, handing out manuscripts 
to the monks. During slack periods we would be usefully occupied 
on repairs, counting the issue, and obliterating old manuscripts, 
comparing the merits of pre-Conquest skins with those of post- 
Conquest skins. As a result of the invention of printing, however, 
we are employed in public libraries, connecting links between the 
printed page and thousands upon thousands of readers. The library 
profession as a whole recognises the debt it owes to printing, and realises 
that a theoretical knowledge of the art is an important item in the 
equipment of the librarian. Prominent members have devoted to 
it years of study; it is included in the syllabus of our professional 
examinations ; lectures on it are frequently given; and the first 
meeting of the London and Home Counties Branch of the Library 
Association was preceded by a visit to the School of Printing in Stam- 
ford Street. The opening words of Mr. Benson Thorne, in a very 
interesting paper on “ Printing for Librarians,” read at a meeting of 
this Association in April, 1902, were: ‘‘ I venture to think that it 
would be as well if all of us were to endeavour to obtain at any rate 
a superficial knowledge of the practice of printing.” A knowledge 
of printing helps us to give intelligent instructions when ordering 
supplies from the printer ; it is essential when preparing a specifica- 
tion for a catalogue ; it enables us to prepare our “ copy ”’ with fore- 
sight and to understand what happens should we omit something 
which must be inserted after the type has been set up; it prevents 
us from being imposed upon by unscrupulous printers. Up to the 
present, however, printing has been regarded by the librarian chiefly 
from the aesthetic standpoint, or with a view to buying printing 
intelligently. It is my intention to suggest that we should endeavour 
to obtain a practical knowledge of printing in order to use that know- 
ledge to increase the usefulness and popularity of the library. 

Letterpress printing is divided into two parts called Composition 
and Presswork. Composition is that branch of printing which deals 
with the arranging of types in such order that when locked together 
in a chase they are capable of forming impressions of words, sentences, 
or designs by the exertion of pressure. Presswork is the art of obtain- 
ing such impressions. 

The amateur compositor must first learn the “ lay” of the type 
cases. The letters are not arranged in the order in which they occur 
in the alphabet. Experience has taught printers which types are most 





Read at Deptford, March 19th, 1924. 
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in demand. Accordingly, the letters, figures, points, etc., have been 
arranged so that those constantly required are in the most convenient 
boxes. The boxes are the compartments into which the cases are 
divided. It is a curious fact that “lays” differ all over England. 
Although the most important letters are allocated to the same boxes, 
yet, in minor details, there is considerable variation in different print- 
ing offices. The amateur must select his “ lay” from a diagram in 
a book, and having distributed his types accordingly, he can either 
endeavour to learn the “lay” by studying the illustrations or by 
practical experiment. To do the two in conjunction is the best plan, 
and so far as the upper case is concerned he will have little difficulty. 
The lower case is soon learnt also, by taking advantage of little mnemo- 
nic aids, such as the occurrence of certain letters in groups: b, c, d, 
e, are all in one line, for instance ; the same applies to 1, m,n; i and 
s are next each other, and spell “is”; and so on. He must also 
learn to distinguish between certain letters that are at first rather 
puzzling ; b’s and d’s are hard to distinguish ; so are p’s and q’s, and 
n’s and u’s. 

The compositor takes his stick in his left hand, and before starting 
to set up the first line, he places a lead at the back to facilitate lifting 
the type out when the “ stick” is full. Having placed the lead at 
the back, then, he reads a few words of his copy, in exactly the same 
order as we would—from left to right. Assuming the first word to 
be “ The,” he picks up a T and places it with the nick outwards in 
the “ stick,” and keeps it in position with his left thumb. He sets 
up h and e in similar fashion, and completes the word “ The.” The 
next word is “ night’ and must be separated from the first word 
by a space. A space is a piece of metal which stands lower than a type. 
Spaces have the same depth as a type, but are of various thicknesses, 
ranging from the hair space to four-em quads. The basis of spacing 
material is the em quad, which is equal to two en quads, or three thick 
spaces, or four middle spaces, or five thin spaces. Hair spaces go about 
eight to the em, and are used as a last resource to make a line tight. 
The compositor accordingly puts a space, in this case an en quad, 
after the word “The” and proceeds to set up “ n-i-g-h-t” space 
“i-s” space “‘ c-o-l-d ” full point. Let us assume that he has almost 
filled the line, and finds he cannot get in another word or syllable. 
In order to make the printed page look even, he must have the last 
letter of each line one under the other. To do this he fills out by 
inserting spaces between the words, until the line is fairly tight, but 
not too tight. In using lower case letters, great care has to be exercised 
in spacing in order that when printed the words shall appear to be 
equally spaced. A difficulty to the amateur, it is overcome by practising 
the rules which govern spacing, two of the most important being that 
two upstrokes, such as those in d and b, require a larger space between 
them than between two round letters such as c and e. For instance, 
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a larger space would be required to separate the words “‘ would be” 
than to separate “‘ be done.” 

The compositor, then, has set up one line. He now proceeds 
to set up the second line. If the matter is to be set “ solid ” he merely 


places his “ setting rule’ against the line of types already set up, 
and proceeds to set up the second line as he did the first. A “ setting 
rule ” is a piece of brass which, by its smoothness, facilitates placing 
the types against the line already set up. As soon as the line is full, 
the “ setting rule ” is removed from behind and placed in front again. 
If the matter is to be leaded, however, a lead of the required thickness 
is placed before the line just set up. As the compositor continues, the 
stick becomes full, and he has to empty it. To do this, he puts a lead 
in front of the last line, and places his stick on the case. He grasps 
the top of the type by the forefingers of each hand, and the bottom 
by each thumb, leaving the remaining fingers to press against the 
sides so as to hold the whole together. He then lifts it on to a galley. 
My plan is to slide it on to a flat surface, get my fingers lower down, 
and then lift it. The great danger in carrying out this operation is of 
dropping the type, and so not only having to re-set the “ copy,” but 
also to distribute a mass of “‘ pie ” into the boxes. 

The compositor recommences, fills his stick and empties it again 
and again, until all his “‘ copy ” is set up. For the present purpose 
we will assume that this specimen represents a complete job or page. 
It has now to be so arranged that it can be lifted up, without the 
danger of the types falling out, and placed on the bed of the press so 
that impressions can be taken from it. The type is placed on an abso- 
lutely smooth surface called an “‘ imposing stone,”’ and a frame called 
a “‘ chase ” is placed round it. A piece of wood, known as “ furniture ” 
is placed at the head of the matter ; another piece is placed at one side. 
A piece of wood called a “ sidestick ” is placed at the opposite side, 
and another piece called a “‘ footstick ” is placed at the foot. The sides 
of pieces of “‘ furniture” are parallel; the “ sidesticks ” and “ foot- 
sticks ” are in the form of wedges. The object now is to exercise pres- 
sure on the chase and side and foot-sticks, so as to tighten the types 
by squeezing them against each other. This is done by inserting 
suitable wedges known as “ quoins.” The “ quoins ” are pushed up 
the narrowing space left between the side and foot-sticks, and the 
inside of the chase, until the whole is fairly tight. It is now called a 
“forme.” By accident, some types may stand a little higher than the 
rest; these must be pushed down, and the face of the forme made 
perfectly even. A smooth piece of wood, called a “ planer,” is taken, 
and held firmly on the face of the forme, and then gently tapped with 
the end of a mallet. The forme, being now perfectly level, has to be 
fully locked up, and this is done by driving the quoins nearer the 
thick ends of the side and foot-sticks, with an instrument called a 
“ shooting stick.”” In this way, the forme should become almost as 
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solid as though it consisted of one piece of metal. It is now necessary 
to see “‘ if the forme will lift,” without any letters falling out. Assuming 
that it does, then the first part of the amateur’s work is done. 

In this short sketch I have omitted all reference to the sizes and 
faces of types, worthy subjects for a paper in themselves; I have 
omitted certain details in actual practice; and time forbids me to 
show you an example of “ display” work, perhaps the most inter- 
esting side of printing. A compositor must be a man of resource, the 
jobbing compositor especially. Nearly every job presents a problem 
to be solved, and, for that reason alone, printing should appeal as a 
hobby to the amateur who likes to work out things for himself. 

The second part of printing is the art of obtaining impressions 
of words, sentences, or designs by exerting pressure on the locked- 
up types. I shall confine my remarks entirely to the hand press. The 
art of printing has been typified by the hand press since its intro- 
duction, and there is scarcely one effective process in letterpress 
printing which cannot be traced to the days when the use of the hand 
press was general. Again, printers declare that the finest printing 
is still to be obtained from a hand press. 


(To be continued). 


THE DIVISIONS. 
Mipianp Division. 


A meeting of the Division was held in Birmingham, on Wednesday, 
January 30th. 

During the afternoon the members visited the works of Messrs. Morland 
and Impey, Ltd., loose-leaf ledger manufacturers, of Northfield, one of the 
pleasant country districts a few miles out of the City. On arrival at the 
works the party was divided into three sections, each under the care of a 
guide who explained the various processes in the manufacture of ledgers. 
The binding department was particularly interesting to us. Before leaving 
members were entertained to tea in the works canteen. 

The evening meeting was held at the Birmingham Reference Library. 
The Chairman reported that arrangements had been completed for the Social 
and Dance to be held on Wednesday, February 20th, at Queen’s College. It 
was also reported that classes for the May examinations had been arranged 
for the following subjects :— 

Preliminary test. 

Literary history. 

Cataloguing. 

Library routine, 


and that classes for other sections would be considered by the Committee 
provided sufficient students were forthcoming. 

The business meeting was followed by a Debate on the motion :— 

‘* That the newsroom is an unnecessary adjunct to the Public Library.’’ 

Mr. L. Chubb and Miss D. E. Procter opened for the affirmative and 
Mr. F. J. Patrick and Miss V. Weston for the negative. A very interesting 
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discussion took place in which practically all those present participated, and 
on the vote being taken, the motion was carried by 13 votes to 9 
meeting closed with votes of thanks to the openers, to Messrs. Morland and 
Impey, Ltd., for their hospitality in the afternoon and to Mr. Walter Powell, 
Chief Librarian, Birmingham, for the use of the room. 

G. L. Burton, Hon. Secretary. 





The Midland Division decided to launch out in a new direction this 
year, and hold a Social and Dance. 

This took place at Queen’s College, Birmingham, on Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 20th, and proved a great success, some 130 members and friends being 
present. 

In the course of the evening musical items were rendered by Mrs. M. 
C. Hunt, Miss MacDougall, Miss Roblin, and Messrs. Bristow and Lindsay, 
Se Miss Fay “‘ brought down the house ”’ with a fine rendering of a scene from 

ickens. 

The Trés Bon Orchestra provided the dance music, and Mr. F. J. Patrick 
acted as M.C. 

As a result of a most enjoyable time the Sub-Committee responsible for 
the arrangements have since been bombarded with requests to repeat their 

programme, and it is now proposed to hold a second Social on Wednesday, 
April 23rd, the rooms at Queen’s College having been once more engaged. 
G. L. Burton, Hon. Secretary. 


Liverpoot anp District BRANCH. 

TueatreE NicHt.—A very pleasant evening was spent on the 25th January, 
when a party of members and friends visited the pantomime, ‘‘ Dick Whit- 
tington,’’ at the Shakespeare Theatre, Liverpool. 

Ecsiz A. Pitiinc, Hon. Sec. Social Committee. 





NortH WESTERN Division. 

A well attended and very successful meeting of the Division was held 
at Stockport on Wednesday, February 13th, when assistants from Altrincham, 
Crewe, Heywood, Liverpool, Manchester, Oldham, etc., were present. 

The visitors were welcomed by Mr. Councillor Greenhalgh, J.P. (Chair- 
man, Stockport Public Libraries’ Committee), Mr. Councillor Barton (Vice- 

Chairman), and Mr. Hargreaves (Chief Librarian). A tour of the splendidly 
designed and equipped library was made : the up-to-date and efficient methods 
being much admired. The Library consists of three floors : in the basement is 
a small Lecture Hall and Young People’s Reading Room; on the ground 
floor the large Reading Room, Lending Library, Magazine Room, Ladies’ 
Room, Librarian’s Office and Work Room ; on the first floor the large Lecture 
Hall, with fireproof Kinematograph Operator’ 's Room, Reference Library, with 
file-room and Staff Mess Room. 

At the conclusion of the inspection the first meeting was held in the Young 
People’s Room under the Chairmanship of the Divisional President (Mr. 
Robert Cochran, Walton Branch Library, Liverpool). After a few words of 
welcome from Mr. Hargreaves, a Paper was read by Mr. W. Threlfall (Sub- 
Librarian, Stockport) on ‘“‘ Modern Public Library Work Among Young 
People.” At the outset Mr. Threlfall referred to the lack of funds which had 
delayed our progress in Children’s work, and to the fact that it has only been 
during the past few years that we had been able to overtake the leadership of 
our American colleagues. The essayist then defined the aims and ideals of 
the Children’s Library movement, emphasizing the outstanding importance 
of loring every avenue by which we may approach an absolute efficiency. 
Mr. elfall expressed his belief that the key to ultimate success lay in the 
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development of the Young People’s Reading Room ; and there is no question 
that here, with the highly trained help of a Children’s Librarian, the most 
lasting work can be accomplished. The speaker then outlined the methods in 
use in Stockport. Tickets, enabling children to use the Reading Room, were 
issued by Teachers: the children thus selected being allowed the use of the 
Room on two evenings in the week at stated hours. In addition to the ordinary 
reading facilities, stories were told, and illustrated lectures delivered at intervals. 
The speaker also outlined the system of School Libraries which was in use 
in the town : every School being provided with collections of books. In addition 
to the School Libraries, there was a Lending Library for Young People on the 
Public Library premises, which could be used by children in the 3rd Forms 
and upwards. ere was also a School Music Library : the music being pro- 
vided by the Education Committee, and the Library acting as distributor. 
The aim is to provide songs for class instruction : the songs are in sets of from 
$0 to 65 copies, each copy having words and music. The speaker, in conclusion, 
drew attention to the furnishing of the room: its decoration, its pictures, 
flowers, and general brightness; and urged that this modern development 
was one of the reasons of success. At the conclusion of the Paper, a general 
discussion followed, in which Mr. Councillor Greenhalgh, the President, Mr. 
Geoffrey Axon, and others, took —* 

Tea, very kindly provided by Mr. Councillor Greenhalgh, was then 
partaken of ; and, at its conclusion, the President expressed the sincere thanks 
of the Division to the donor, to which the latter replied in his characteristically 
kindly manner. After tea, many of the visitors returned to the Young People’s 
Room, which was now in the occupation of the boys and girls. It was a lesson 
in the change which has taken place in the most up-to-date libraries: no 
longer a restless and undisciplined throng—but children reading quietly—and 
becoming readers (and thinkers) for life! 

At 7 p.m. the second meeting was held in the Small Lecture Hall, when a 
Paper was read by Mr. A. H. Gillgrass (Rural Librarian, Cheshire) on ‘ Rural 
Libraries : their Organisation and Administration.” We are afraid that there 
is no space at our disposal to give an adequate précis of Mr. Gillgrass’ paper. 
He referred, at the outset, to Prof. Adams’ Report on “‘ Library Provision and 
Policy ” which was published in 1915; and suggested that County Rural 
Libraries, as we know them to-day, are the outcome of this Report. He also 
outlined the manner in which the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust (at whose 
request the Report was compiled), supported the suggestion made by Prof. 
A , “‘that rate supported rural libraries should be provided”; and, 
how, in consequence of the success attendant upon these experiments, Rural 
libraries were J mag ona ae basis by the Public Libraries Act of 1919. 
The essayist then dealt with the duties of the Librarian, the Staff, details re- 
garding headquarters, book selection, the proportion of adult to juvenile 
books and non-fiction to fiction ; afterwards dealing fully with routine matters, 
the organisation of loca] centres, transport, headquarters records, and other 
essential matters. In conclusion, the speaker urged the necessity for the organ- 
isation of Public Library services on a national basis. The preliminary to the 
institution of such a system would be a new Public Libraries Act, and the 
creation of a Government department, or at least a sectional department of 
the Board of Education. 

After the Paper many questions were asked, to which Mr. Gillgrass replied. 
Before the meeting concluded, thanks to Mr. Hargreaves and his Staff, and 
to the readers of the Pa » were given with acclamation. One other fact 
needs to be recorded: the meeting was one of the happiest in the memory 
of the writer. This was due to the extreme kindliness of our hosts, as well 
as to a growing feeling of comradeship between the assistants from the various 
libraries ; the latter is an asset well worth developing. 


E. C. Wickens. 
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NortH Eastern Division. 
ANNUAL MEPTING. 


The postponed Annual Meeting of the North East Division was held on 
Wednesday, February 20, 1924, at Tynemouth Public Library. Members 
were met by the Chief Librarian, Mr. Alfred Hair, who personally saw to the 
arran ts for our comfort and convenience. 

e meetings of the Committee and the Junior Section were held simul- 
taneously at 6.15 p.m. The Committee came to several interesting decisions. 
The first was that the next meeting should be held further afield than the 
Division had yet ventured. This was later endorsed by the business meeting. 
—— preparation will have to be made for it, and lengthy and special notice 
of time, place, and expenses, will be given. Another decision was to appoint 
a small Committee to consider the suggestion that a Social Guild be established. 
An attempt will be made to present a report to the next meeting of the Division. 
It was also decided to promote an Essay Competition. Competitors will be 
divided into those up to 21 years of age, and those above. The prize in each 
grade will be a guinea’s worth of books. The length of the essay should be 
approximately 1,500 words, and special attention will be given to style and 
composition. An alternative subject for the theme is provided: any point in 
Library economy, or, any literary subject (author, book, period, form). The 
final ging submitting essays, and the name of the adjudicator, will be found 
on page 79. 

At the meeting of the Junior Section, a discussion took place on “ Do 
Library lectures Advertise the Library?” The affirmative was taken by Mr. 
G. S. D. Lindsay, Tynemouth Public Library, and the negative by Miss M. 
Hunt, Gateshead Public Library. In the regrettable absence of Mr. Lindsay, 
thro illness, his views were supported by Mr. Leath, of Newcastle. 

¢ business meeting, which followed, suffered from a reduced attendance, 
the usual fate of postponed events. The Annual Report was submitted and 
read by the Hon. Secretary, and approved. The officers and names of Committee 
were then announced :— 


Chairman: Mr. W. E. Hurford, Newcastle Public Libraries. 
Vice-Chairman : Miss M. L. Coatsworth, Sunderland Public Libraries. 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer : Mr. I. Briggs, Newcastle Public Libraries. 
Committee : Mr. W. H. Gibson and Miss F. Brooks, Newcastle. 

Mr. W. H. Smettem and Mr. C. Jackson, Sunderland. 

Mr. T. Hedley, Gateshead. 

Mr. J. S. Swan, South Shields. 

Mr. W. E. Linton, West Hartlepool. 

Mr. G. S. D. Lindsay, Tynemouth. 


In returning thanks for the confidence shown in him by the Division 
in re-electing him, the Hon. Secretary announced his decision to retire from 
office at the end of the session. He had held some office or other for years, 
and had come to the conclusion that it would be to the benefit both of himself 
and the Division to have a change. 

The retiring Chairman, Mr. E. Patterson, thanked the members for the 
consideration shown towards him and the support given to him during his year 
of office. It had been a valuable experience, and one he had enjoyed. A well- 
earned vote of thanks was accorded him. 

The in-coming Chairman, Mr. W. E. Hurford, then addressed the meeting. 
He thanked the Division for appointing him to a chair to which, he thought, 
was attached a particular honour. He reminded his audience that it had a 
lineage and a tradition. Before the present Division was constituted there 
flourished the Northumberland and Durham Association of Assistant Librarians , 
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and before that again, the local Association of Junior Library Assistants, and 
the descent was unbroken. To emphasize further the importance of the Division, 
he pointed out that since the Northern Counties Library Association had ceased 
to be active, we alone represented librarianship in the N. E. area. For that reason 
he strongly supported the decision reached that day to extend the range of our 
meetings. While admitting that our membership of 47 was a high percentage 
of the assistants in the small area over which we worked, he appealed for greater 
efforts to get everyone “ roped in” during his term of office. ‘‘ No member 
of the profession can afford to remain out of the Association if he takes his 
work seriously, and wishes to be kept in touch with things professional.” 
Reverting to the decision to travel further afield, Mr. Hurford mentioned the 
valuable assistance that might be rendered by members of Committee. “ I 
should like to point out that this is where the services of the members could be 
utilised to advantage. There is nothing like having active, rather than passive 
members on a Committee, they are worth a lot to the Secretary.... I would 
suggest that they should commence a fund amongst their own staffs for the 
purpose of providing the outlay on train fares, etc. ... Speaking from a little 
experience there is no difficulty in collecting the money when there is a definite 
object in view ; nor is there any intricate book-keeping needed.”” The Chairman 
then went on to discuss educational matters, touching upon recent modifica- 
tions of the examinations, and the changed future. ‘“‘After this date (May, 
1924), a standard of education equal to the requirements of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Local examinations will be required before any professional examina- 
tion can be taken. Regarding the wisdom of this decision (and from what I 
hear opinions differ), the fact remains that we have had two years’ warning of 
it. Personally I consider that should any member get “ ploughed ” in the 
next test it ought to be possible, if he or she has twelve months approved 
service prior to May, to be granted some latitude.” He strongly supported the 
recent efforts made to develop the social side of the Association. Whether it 
was through the proposed Social Guild, or merely by excursions in summer 
and indoor gatherings in winter, he urged the necessity for it. Finally he was 
glad of the opportunity to say publicly how much they, as a Division of the 
A.A.L., appreciated the selection of their Hon. Secretary as Vice-President 
of the Association. 


Mr. C. Jackson, Sunderland Public Library, then read a very able paper 
on “ The 1919 Act and its effect upon Future Library Administration.” “ In 
plain language they (the eleven sections) have accomplished three things : 
(1) enabled County Councils to become library authorities; (2) removed 
for all library authorities the crippling penny rate limit under which they 
have laboured for so long; (3) made all future library systems (those estab- 
lished since the Act) subject to local Education Committees, allowing local 
authorities to make existing libraries so subject at will.’”” He then fully discussed 
these three things. He described the early efforts to work in rural areas under 
almost impossible conditions. Then the intervention of the Carnegie Trust 
with the suggestion that parishes should combine, and an offer to bolster up 
the finances for a time to overcome the money difficulty. It further suggested 
that the administrative machinery already provided by the County Education 
Authority should be applied to the administration of such a rural library 
system. In the last few years the Trust has set many such schemes going, and 
they seem to be a step in the right direction. True, it was a nice point whether 
the increasing number of County Councils throughout the country who accepted 
through their Education Committees, such grants and administration of these 
Carnegie rural libraries, were acting within their legal powers in doing so. 
The 1919 Act, however, set that right, for it gave express powers to County 
Councils to become library authorities. ‘Therefore a natural consequence of 
the Act seems to be a further extension of rural libraries and the formation of 
rural centres all over the country.’ 
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In taking point two, the removal of the rate limit, the reader touched 
upon the early conditions, when it was no great hardship to provide what 
was wanted or ed. But the passing of years brought a change in the 
“ library idea.” re came the conviction that the library was to be of 
enormous value in the general education of the country. Yet so long as “ in 
modern local government local authorities were allowed self-determination 
as to the amount of expenditure in all matters except Mental Deficiency 
and Libraries and Museums,” the library had to lag behind all progressive 
departments, and suffer unmerited condemnation. With the removal of the 
limit “‘ libraries can submit estimates on the same footing as other corpor- 
ation bodies, in accordance with their needs and the funds available. 
Expansion is bounded only by the people’s will, and theoretically the 
future is infinite—but, liberty has its problems. Expansion will need 
much money, and this will not be forthcoming from the people until they too 
get the “ library idea.” The problems of course, it was pointed out, were such 
as the necessity for more than double the pre-war income ; making salaries 
adequate to the growing recognition of the librarian as a specially trained 
Official ; and the development of the librarian’s education and training. 

Then there was the third point. This was the power of education commit- 
tees to control all new libraries. It was at first thought that the intention was 
to place ail library systems under the control of education committees. But 
the Act limited that control to all future libraries systems, and to existing 
systems only when the power was definitely voted to them by the existing 
authority. ‘ But the menace of their power was not entirely removed thereby. 
On the surface this interest shown by those “ official educationists ” who 
arrange schools and colleges seems to flatter the library, as pointing to the con- 
clusion that the Government is at last recognising it as a definite part of the 
national educational system. But there is more in it than meets the eye. These 
education people want to adopt this new hobby of library administration merely 
to further their own ends: for the good that the library can do the school, 
rather than the good that educational control can do the library, and ultimately 
all education.”” Teachers were behind librarians in learning the value to children 
of wide reading, and it might not be to the advantage of the children to have 
books more or less selected from the teacher’s conception—“ training in an 
atmosphere of restraint and discipline ”” instead of the librarian’s “‘ self-develop- 
ment in an atmosphere of freedom”; and again not to the advantage of 
adult reader because of the danger of the larger selection of books being pro- 
vided for children. “ It is the teacher’s part to awaken the pupil’s interest in 
the library, the librarian’s to satisfy that interest.” 


There followed a eulogy of the efforts of the Central Library for Students, 
and commercial and technical libraries, to carry forward education in some 
cases, and to bridge gaps in education in other cases. But for the ideal of co- 
erdination, interchange and general circulation, co-operative cataloguing, 
etc., the help of the Government is needed. “‘ Co-operation is undoubtedly 
the key to success, as long as the local administration is left in the hands of 
the yay 4 expert who knows his own work best. All the same, there is some- 
thing to be said for the suggestion for central supervision by the Board of 
Education, and for periodical inspection. The librarian, fearing prying inquisi- 
tion and interference from busybodies who do not know the first elements of 
library work, and consequent loss of independence and individuality, holds 
up the good work done in the past without inspection as argument against 
inspection in the future. But we can never do so well that we cannot do better, 

a certain amount of the “ right ” inspection will produce that little better. 
A phen mow consisting of representative members of the L. A. and the Board 
of Education should set up a standard of efficiency ; should settle the minimum 
provision of library service for each given area; plan a model organisation of 
a public library ; draw up a standard of work in issues and in their quality ; 
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and make a schedule for the organisation and the payment of a typical library 
staff. Unfortunately, instead of co-operating educational authorities seem to 
desire to compete with the librarians. ‘‘ Whatever can be done by an alliance 
can be equally well done by simple co-operation in which neither side loses its 
identity. Until the education authority realises this, librarians must strengthen 
themselves within their own organisations, and prove that they are still fit to 
have the controlling hand in the administration of their own departments.” 

Speakers generally agreed with Mr. Jackson’s remarks, finding criticism 
difficult of a more or less ideal conception. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Alfred Hair, Chief Librarian of Tynemouth, 
for his cordial invitation to the Division, and to Mr. Jackson for his paper, 
concluded the meeting. 

ESSAY COMPETITION. 

Essays should be sent to the Hon. Secretary, Newcastle Central Publie 
Library, on or before May 24th. Each competitor must use a pseudonym, 
but the real name should be enclosed in a sealed envelope accompanying the 


y- 
Ernest Bailey, Esq., F.L.A., South Shields Public Libraries, has kindly 
consented to act as adjudicator. 


NEXT MEETING. 


The next meeting, to be held at West Hartlepool at the kind invitation of 
Major L. Downey, D.S.O., F.L.A., Chief Librarian and Curator, has been 
provisionally fixed for Wednesday, May 7th. 


Soutu-Coast Division. 


The Winter Meeting, unavoidably postponed in January, on account 
of the railway strike, was held at Brighton on Friday, February 22nd, and 
although the attendance was smaller than usual, a successful meeting 
must be recorded. Tea was served at Morley’s Pavilion Creamery, where the 
visiting members were the guests of Mr. H. D. Roberts, M.B.E., F.L.A., and 
the Brighton Staff. 

In the regrettable absence through illness, both of Mr. Roberts and Miss 
Gerard (Chairman of the Division), the Chair was taken by Mr. William 
Law (Brighton) and the meeting took the form of a “ Magazine Night.” All 
contributions (of which there were eight in number) were sent to the editress 
anonymously, and were read at the meeting by various members of the audience. 

he contributions included the following items, ‘“‘ Quaint sayings, super- 
stitions, and customs of Sussex”; ‘‘ Romantic Revolt of the 18th century ” ; 
“‘ Literary Selections ” ; ‘“‘ Some aspects of the Film”; Children in Litera- 
ture”; “ Correspondence by Chrystabel ” ; “‘ Old Curiosity Shop ” ; ‘‘ South- 
down influence on Modern Poetry.” All the papers proved to be most inter- 
esting, and the humour some of the writers had introduced, caused much 
amusement. A ballot was taken after the reading of the papers, and the highest 
number of votes was recorded for the contribution entitled ‘‘ Southdown in- 
fluence on Modern poetry,” but as this item was not intended for competition, 
the two prizes kindly offered by Miss Gerard (Chairman of the Division), 
were voted to the contributors of the articles receiving the next highest numbers. 
Miss G. Dean for her “ Romantic Revolt of the 18th Century,” and Miss W. 
Fox for her paper “‘ Children in Literature.” 

At the conclusion, a very hearty vote of thanks was passed to the writers 
and readers of the papers, to the Chairman, and to Mr. Roberts and the Brighton 
Staff for their kind hospitality. 

The next meeting of the Division will be held at Eastbourne, on Friday, 
April 25th, further particulars of which will be announced in due course. 

Grace L. Dean, Hon. Secretary. 
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THE CARNEGIE REPORT. 


The Public Library System of Great Britain and Ireland, 1921-1923: 
A Report prepared for the Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees, by 
the Secretary, J. M. Mitcuett, O.B.E. Printed for the Trustees by 
T. and A. Constable, Ltd., 1923. 10}-in. x 7}-in. 62 pp. Ixxxv. 

This admirably arranged and clearly printed Report consists of up-to-date 
information under the following heads: I. Borough, District, and Parish 
Libraries : Arguments for co-ordination ; Rates levied since the Act of 1919 ; 
Staff salaries ; Newspapers and Periodicals; Rent, Rates and Taxes. II. 
External relations of Public Libraries. III. Rural Schemes at the end of 1923. 
These sections are preceded by the Trustees’ Introduction, and followed by 
= Appendices: Statistical Tables, and Form of Rural Library Statistical 

eturn. 

One cannot fail to endorse the hope which appears in the main Report : 
“In conclusion the hope may be expressed that the statistical and other data 
recorded in the main body of this Report will be kept up-to-date by Library 
Committees throughout the land. The Library Association or the Trustees 
would gladly collect such records and make them accessible to all interested 
Institutions and Students of the Public Library problem.”’ By the way, what 
és the Public Library problem? One other extract will suffice: ‘‘ The period 
which has elapsed since the Adams Report appeared is, moreover, notable in 
that it has witnessed the disappearance of the ld. rate limitation.’”’ From what 
follows, we gather that this important advance in Public Library policy is due 
to persistent p aap oy on the part of the Library Association, Public Library 
Committees, the Carnegie Trustees. Do such Public Library Committees 
exist? We wonder! 

Colonel Mitchell’s acknowledged advocacy of co-ordination may be 
traced in the suggestive reading under “Arguments for Co-ordination,” where 
striking instances of the starving of small separate library systems in Bucking- 
hamshire, Cornwall and Forfarshire, are elaborated at considerable length. 

The marked inequality in the matter of rateable values are shown in the 
“* Note on Rates Levied since Act of 1919,” where we learn that the wealthy 
Borough—or should it be City—of Westminster, raises £22,000 by a .69d. 
rate. (Is not this a slip, because under the “ Borough Library Statistics,” 
Westminster is stated to produce £19,726 by a 0.6ld. rate). Poverty-stricken 
Bethnal Green fails to raise more than £6,500 by a rate of 2.84d. The latter 
rate is the highest, with the exception of Camberwell which rejoices in a 3d. 
rate, in the Metropolis. 

Possibly the most interesting and important information of the whole 
Report appears under “ Borough Library Statistics,” from which we extract 
the following comparative statement re the seven London Libraries with the 
highest issues :— 

(For purposes of comparison the figures of Croydon, the most important 
Library on London’s outskirts, are added.) 


Rate. Population. Annual issue 

1. Wandsworth ... 1.8d. ... 337,320 ... £16,698 ... 1,275,760 
2. Islington. .. 2.14d. ... 330,737 ... £16,718 ... 1,052,914 
3. «. I8ld. ... 302,960 ... £14,546 ... 853,377 
4. Hackney . .. L.73d. ... 222,142 ... £9,032 ... 767,357 
5. Lewisham «. 207d. ... 174,194 ... £9,542... 650,692 
6. Stepney . «. 2.25d. ... 249.738 ... £15,000 ... 650,000 
7. Westminster ... 0.6ld. ... 141 317 ... £19,726 ... 625,000 
Croydon... wa — . He... '059 675 934 


Lack of space forbids our more than touching on the burning question of 
Staff Salaries, concerning which the information furnished in the Report is 
very meagre and totally out of proportion to its importance. The reason for 
this paucity of material is that libraries were somewhat chary about furnishing 
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details concerning their salaries: ‘‘ The actual figures requested were aggre- 
gates, but librarians were invited to give whatever particulars they felt able and 
willing to make public. A number responded to the invitation, but so many 
gave no details that this report must be confined to general conclusions.” 
From the statistics printed we see that out of 445 libraries enumerated, one-fifth 
have a total salary list of less than £100, and less than a half pay more than £500 ! 
We would commend the study of every section of this invaluable Report to 
our members, and would suggest that they ask their chiefs to apply for extra 
copies for this purpose. It is gratifying to see that the Trustees are willing 
present extra copies to libraries upon application. P 


OUR LIBRARY. 
WituiaMs, RecinaLD G. Courses of study in library science, being 
the assistants’ guide to librarianship. Pp. 112. 8}-in. by 5}-in. 
1924. (Hopkins, Bolton). 7s. 6d. net. 

This work is virtually an amalgamation of the information contained in 
the syllabus of the Library Association, the reading lists prepared by the con- 
ductors of the various correspondence classes, and questions on the reading 
lists. 

The courses deal with Book Selection ; Practical Bibliography ; Theo 
of Library Classification; Practical Classification; Cataloguing; Englis' 
Literary History; Library and Museum Legislation; Organisation and 
Equipment; Library Administration, and the History of Libraries. Each 
course consists of a number of lessons (a lesson comprising a reading list and 
a set of questions thereon) and a test examination. 

Naturally, one does not expect a compilation of this character to furnish 
an example of style, but in this work split infinitives, complex sentences 
and redundant phrases abound, while punctuation marks and capital letters 
have been ejected from the proverbial pepper-box. 

Take the few remarks about our Association. The President’s initial is 
given as “‘ R.” and Mr. Wickens is put down as Vice-President. One may say 
that such things are details. Certainly, but when similar inaccurate statements 
occur throughout, they are apt to become a source of annoyance, especially 
wher attention to detail should be one of the first principles in such a work. 

We were especially disappointed at the amateurish nature of many of 
the questions. In one, the student is asked to draw a rough plan of a public 
library (80-ft. by 60-ft.) containing all departments on one floor. Omitting 
lecture hall, office, work and staff rooms, we have allotted to each of the four 
essential departments (lending, reference, children’s and news-room) an 
average of 20-ft. by 15-ft. Many of us would be only too pleased to 
undertake the task set in this question: ‘“‘ Give a ruling of a weekly 
time and work sheet of a lending and reference library open from 9.30 a.m. 
to 8 p.m. each week day, the staff consisting of seven senior and fifteen 
junior assistants, who each work 42 hours.” We happen to have this task 
for the two departments mentioned, and for a daily average issue of quite 
1,400 volumes we have three senior and seven juniors, when influenza is not 
prevalent, and when staff vacations are over. 

Books in the various reading lists deemed essential are marked with aster- 
isks, yet in the lists for classification and organisation we see no asterisks at 
all 


The course on literary history seems to have been more thoughtfully 
compiled, although we should certainly have included Ward’s English Poets, 
5 vols., 1881-1918, among the ‘‘ Useful Anthologies.” 

Mr. Williams, we should imagine, has had a race with time, and lost. 
Had he allowed some colleagues to have assisted him in proof-reading, the 
result would have been beneficial, and another year’s steady work on the 
book would possibly have resulted in a great improvement. 
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APPOINTMENTS. 
G. M. BLanp, Senior Assistant, Chelsea, to be Librarian, Lancaster. 
*F.S. Cooper, Leigh (Lancs.), to be Second Assistant Librarian, Ports- 
mouth. Salary, £175. 
*Mavrice L. Hopcss, Senior Male Assistant, Hackney, to be Librarian, 
Hanwell. 
®STaNnLEY SNalTH, Kendal, to be senior assistant, Kingston-on-Thames. 
Other selected Candidates were Messrs. W. Cray, L. KIBBLEWHIET 
(Lewisham), *J. G. O’Leary (St. Pancras), and A. T. RuopEs (Abingdon). 
Salary, £200-250. 
*Miss F. B. Cocxcrort, Senior Assistant, Hereford, to be Assistant, 
Watford. Salary, £150-200 per annum, by £10 annual increments. 
Other selected Candidates were Messrs. B. J. Greaves (Eastbourne), 
*S. KirBY, Senior Assistant, Tottenham, to be Senior Assistant, Chelsea. 
L. R. McCotvin, Chief Assistant, Wigan, formerly of Croydon, to be 
Borough Librarian, Ipswich. Salary, £400. 
L. T. OLDAKER (Birmingham), and L. J. W1Lson (Tottenham). 
*Miss E. F. WraGG, Catologuing Assistant, Sheffield, to be Assistant 
Librarian, County Library, West Riding of Yorkshire. Salary, £225. 
® Member A.A.L. 


MUSIC IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


Mr. McColvin’s addition to professional literature (“‘ Music in Public 
Libraries,” Grafton, 7s. 6d.), fills the place at one time occupied by the late 
J. D. Brown’s work on the same subject. A good text-book on the selection 
and treatment of music has been wanted for some years, and those who have 
experienced the difficulties of selecting and cataloguing music will agree that 
Mr. McColvin has written a really useful book. 

It is always difficult to obtain an imaginative survey of work of this kind, 
and yet a complete comprehension of the difficulties to be encountered and a 
firm consistent treatment of them is absolutely essential if the work of buying, 
classifying and cataloguing is to be well done. 

Many of the irritating discoveries of errors and inconsistencies which are 
made as music sections are enlarged and extended may now be avoided by those 
who take the trouble to read Mr. McColvin’s book. The music section is usually 
left to the care of a more or less qualified assistant who may spend hours in 
searching for publishers and pieces, and in checking his stock for the omission 
of “‘ good stuff”” He has been bewildered by the eccentricities of the very 
bad music classification tables of Brown and Dewey, has bound sheet music 
up into large volumes, found small volumes are better, and then found that 
sheet music is more trouble than it is worth ; has been ashamed of his own 
inconsistencies in the translation of foreign titles and the noting of opus numbers, 
and has finally found that the knowledge necessary to do this kind of work well, 
can only be obtained after the work is finished. 

It is creditable to Mr. McColvin’s work to say that he deals with all of 
these points in a clear and practical manner. His amendment of the music 
tables of Dewey’s and Brown’s schemes seems to be excellent after a cursory 
survey, and is certainly more logical and satisfactory than the two schemes at 

resent in use. It is hoped that future editions of these tables will include Mr. 
RieCalvin’ ’s amendment, which has the great advantage of having been arranged 
to come within the notation schemes of both systems. 

The bibliography of essential music and text-books will be found to be 
of great value. Of course, there are omissions—no work of the kind is without 
them, and half the pleasure of scanning a bibliography is derived from one’s 
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ability to detect omissions. No doubt, in future editions (and there should be 
many), the author will include such’ good music as Verdi’s ‘‘ Requiem ” 
Perosi’s ‘‘ Passion ” and “ Transfiguration ” ; Bach’s ‘“‘ Phoebus and Pan ” 
Viotti’s Concertos, and Holmes’ “ * Life of Mozart ”—a standard ieneatir 
An enlargement of the violin section would be very useful too, as this intrument 
is becoming increasingly popular. 

Altogether Mr. McColvin is to be warmly congratulated on his achieve- 
ment, and our readers are strongly advised to buy a copy of this very valuable 
bibliographical aid. 


PRACTICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
(Continued from page 58.) 

When we were studying cataloguing years ago, we remember 
having impressed upon us the fact that a bibliography and a catalogue 
were quite distinct kinds of compilations, although similar in many 
respects, notably in that they might be compiled by identical rules. 
The chief distinction seems to be that when we speak of a catalogue, 
we have in mind a record of the collection of books in a particular 
library, while a bibliography may or may not be limited in its extent 
to any library, nor indeed, need it indicate that the works contained 
in it may be found in any library at all. 

We admit that the distinction is a fine one, but it will suffice as 
a working definition. 

Murray’s New English Dictionary, is interesting in this connection. 
There, a catalogue is defined as “‘A list, register, or complete enumera- 
tion; in this simple sense now Obs. (obsolete) or arch (archaic).” 
In the later sense a catalogue is ‘“‘ Now usually distinguished from a 
mere list or enumeration, by systematic or methodical arrangement, 
alphabetical or other order, and often by the addition of brief particu- 
lars, descriptive, or aiding identification, indicative of locality, posi- 
tion, date, price, or the like.”” An excellent definition, our only regret 
being that so many library catalogues fall short of the standard it 
sets up. 

A’ bibliography is defined less fully as ‘‘A list of the books of a 
particular author, printer, or country, or of those dealing with any 
particular theme ; the literature of a subject.” 

The student of bibliography is required to know exactly what 
methods there are of compiling bibliographies, which methods are 
suitable for specific purposes, and most difficult of all perhaps, what 
are the shining examples of each. 

There are roughly half a dozen methods of compiling biblio- 
graphies,* and it is, of course, of vital importance that care be taken 
to adopt the arrangement best suited for the purpose in mind. 





* Mr. L. N. Feipel, in his Elements of Bibliography, gives eleven : 
“according to date, author, title, subject, literary form, size, binding, price, 
printer, publisher, owner of copyright.” 
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The first, and perhaps at once the oldest and the commonest form, 
is the‘author bibliography. It is not always the best arrangement, 
though it may be so in certain circumstances. Its monumental example 
is the catalogue of printed books in the British Museum, which we 
may regard as the nearest approach to a complete bibliography of 
English literary productions in existence, besides being a good deal 
else. Students of bibliography should spend some time in studying 
this great piece of work; they will be well repaid, and will learn 
at least that the term “Author ” bibliography may be a very loose 
term, and that such a bibliography may contain a good deal more than 
might be supposed. 

It may be superfluous to point out that except for special purposes, 
such as for recording the works of an individual author, and of writings 
about him, the author bibliography has little to commend it from our 
modern utilitarian point of view. A bibliography of a wide subject 
compiled by authors will be robbed of half its value unless we equip 
it with a subject index. It is true that all the entries in, say, a Biblio- 
graphy of Aeronautics, will relate to that subject, but nine people 
out of ten will be interested only in one particular aspect of the subject. 

For this reason we give the first place to the classified form of 
bibliography with author index, rather than to the author form with 
subject index. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What are the diffierences between a mere list, a library cata- 
logue, and a bibliography ? 

2. Enumerate all the forms of bibliographical arrangement 
known to you. In what circumstances would you use any two of the 
methods ? 

8. What information would you expect to obtain from a properly 
constructed bibliography of an author and his works ? 

4. Ina brief essay, discuss the pros. and cons. of author arrange- 
ment in a bibliography. 


NEW MEMBERS. 

Associates.—Leslie Bullock, Ernest Wilson (Gainsborough), Miss E. 
Lister (St. Marylebone), Patrick E. J. McErlain (Dundee), Doris W. 
Manning (Deptford), Cecil I. Parr (St. Pancras), Harold A. Tiller, John A. 
Wood (Tottenham). Members.—Frank C. Adey, William J. Hobly (Chelsea), 
Florence Cockcroft (Watford), Frances Mitchell (Islington), Stanley W. 
Martin (St. Pancras), John L. Wilson (Tottenham). 

Mip.ianp Division: Associates.—Miss E. Grose, Miss Jean Paterson, 
Miss E. L. Smithson (Birmingham). Member.—Miss M. Madeley (Birming- 


ham). Rey, 
NortTH-EastTerN Division: Associates.—Miss M. Dale, Miss J. Watson 
(Gateshead). 


NortH-WESTERN Division: Associates.—A. Dearden (Nelson), W. 
Ratcliff (Bolton). Members.—Miss N. Fielding (Accrington), Miss J. Higson, 
Miss D. Leighton (Stockport), D. Lee (Nelson). 

Soutn Coast Division: Member.—Doris M. Payne (Portsmouth). 














